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THE    KINGDOM   PAPERS   No.    4. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCES: 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  LORD  GREY. 


(In  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  purpose  for  which  quotations  are  employed, 
italics  not  appearing  in  the  original  are  sometimes  made  use  of.) 


'T^HE  conferences  owe  their  existence  to  the  Imperial  Federation 
League,  and  a  not  unimportant  effect  of  the  conferences 
is  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  the  League.  A  more  important 
effect  is  the  demonstration  which  the  conferences  have  suppHed 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  League's  purpose.  And  the  most 
valuable  effect  is  the  distinct  and  rapid  advance  towards  declared 
independence  which  the  successive  conferences  have  not  onl}^ 
produced  but  have  made  vivid  and  impressive.  The  League  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain — the  one  by  instituting  the  conferences,  and  the 
other  by  strenuous  endeavor  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  instituted — have  been  the  principal  instruments  in  the  very 
remarkable  development  in  recent  years  of  Canadian  nationality. 
Sir  Wilfrid  could  have  done  little  in  that  direction  but  for  the  necess- 
ity imposed  upon  him  of  defence  against  attack  and  of  reply  to  chal- 
lenge. With  perfect  patience  and  courtesy,  but  with  the  most  indomit- 
able courage  and  unfailing  tact  .he  has  repulsed  every  assault  upon 
Canadian  autonomy;  has  by  every  successive  victory  added  to  the 
strength  of  our  growing  independence;  and  has  evoked  a  Canadian 
sentiment  that  will  soon  find  its  full  satisfaction  in  Canadian  nation- 
hood. 

Prior  to  the  conferences,  the  political  progress  of  Canada  was 
episodical.  At  varying  intervals,  points  of  dispute  aro.se  between 
our  governors  and  our  legislative  assemblies.  Some  of  these  were 
soon  settled,  others  lemained  in  quarrel  for  years  —  soon  .settled, 
if  the  governor  gave  way  quickly,  and    long  lived,  if  he  did  not. 
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The  records  of  these  quarrels  may  be  searched  in  vain  (I  believe) 
for  any  discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  colonial  relationship. 
The  debate  was  always  confined  to  the  point  in  hand,  and  its 
settlement  settled  nothing  else.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  assemblies 
urging  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  independence  and  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  another  step  in  advance.  On  the  contrary,  sugges- 
tion of  ulterior  purpose  was  always  met  by  flat  denial.  The 
advance  nevertheless  was  made,  and  there  was  never  retreat. 

Progress  was  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  recurrence  of  episo- 
des. Prior  to  Lord  Elgin's  governorship  and,  in  greater  degree, 
prior  to  Lord  Sydenham's,  the  episodes  were  sufficiently  plentiful 
for  the  supply  of  what  would  now  be  called  a  ' '  continuous  perform- 
ance." But  after  these  dates  progress  was  slow,  and  only  at  consider- 
able   intervals    did    points    involving    political    relationship    arise. 

The  conferences  changed  all  that.  Not  only  did  they  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions,  but  they 
made  such  discussion  inevitable.  As  an  aid  to  the  rapid  completion 
of  our  political  evolution,  nothing  could  possibly  have  been  better 
devised  than  the  conferences.  Points  that  might  have  remained 
unmooted,  or  at  least  unadjusted,  for  many  decades,  were  there  pre- 
cipitated for  immediate  discussion  and  settlement.  Will  the  colonies 
do  this?  Will  the  colonies  do  that?  Shall  there  be  an  endeavor 
after  closer  political  relationship?  Shall  we  have  an  imperial  council? 
Shall  there  be  one  navy  or  many?  What  is  to  be  the  situation  in 
case  of  war?  We  should  have  waited  long  for  settlement  of  these 
questions  but  for  the  conferences.  They  are  now  all  answered,  and 
every  answer  has  furnished  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  a  regret. 

The  results  might  well  have  been  foreseen.  If  England  had 
originally  adopted  the  French  idea  of  assimilation  as  applied  to  col- 
onies. North  American  history  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  is.  She  took  the  other  view.  These  colonies 
she  said  are  ours;  they  are  not  part  of  us;  we  are  entitled  to  exploit 
them  and  regulate  them.  And  after  thirteen  of  the  colonies  had  made 
successful  military  revolt  against  that  idea,  and  after  the  Canadian 
colonies  had  effaced  it  by  successful  civil  resistance,  it  would  surely 
have  been  absurd  to  expect  that  Canada  could  have  been  induced, 
by  the  most  skillfully  arranged  devices,  to  surrender  any  part  of  the 
legislative  freedom  which  with  such  difficulty  she  had  won.  Speaking 
generally,  every  quarrel  between  American  or  Canadian  legislative 
assemblies  and  their  governors  has  been  settled  by  the  eventual 
victory  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  For  the  assembHes 
were  always  working  towards  legislative  independence,  and  they  have 
^achieved  it.     The  governors  were  always  thwarting  that  progress, 
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and  their  defeat  has  been  overwhelming.  When,  therefore,  discussion 
of  all  outstanding  questions  was  precipitated  by  the  conferences,  there 
could  have  been  little  doubt  that  settlement  of  them  would  be  accom- 
plished upon  the  old  familiar  line  of  colonial  self-government. 
That  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  imagined  otherwise,  and  that  by 
his  strenuous  advocacy  of  imperialism  he  has  most  materially 
advanced  Canadian  nationalism,  will  always  be  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulty 
which  British  statesmen  experience  in  their  efforts  to  understand 
colonial    opinion    and    ambition. 

Let  us  return  to  The  Imperial  Federation  League.  Not  having 
the  slightest  idea  in  the  world  as  to  how  federation  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  even  regarding  as  obstructors  and  cavillers  those  who 
imagined  that  any  plan  of  federation  could  be  devised  (ante.  p.  83) , 
the  League  appeared  to  cherish  the  notion  that  people  at  a  meeting 
might  be  able  to  discover  that  which  was  hidden  from  all  of  them 
individually.  Accordingly,  it  sent  a  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury 
(1886)  to  ask  that  a  conference  might  be  called.  The  request  was 
granted,  but  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  League  all  discussion 
of  federation  was  excluded  as  impracticable  (a) . 

The  conference  was  held,  but  naturally  the  League  was  not 
satisfied,  and,  in  1891,  it  again  approached  Lord  Salisbury,  asking: 

"that  the  Government  should  convoke.  .  .  a  conference. .  .  to  consider  the 
question  of  securing  to  them  (the  colonies)  a  real  and  effective  share  in  the  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  of  the  Empire"   (6). 

Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  a  request  for  some  sort  of  a  scheme 
to  submit  to  the  proposed  conference.  Never  having  had  such  a 
thing,  the  League  set  about  trying'  to  produce  a  presentable  plan, 
worked  hard  at  it  for  over  a  year,  and  finally  not  only  gave  up 
the  attempt  but,  in  sorrowful  despair,  committed  suicide  (1893). 

Some  of  its  more  hopeful  members  reconstituted  themselves 
as  The  Imperial  Federation  {Defence)  Committee^  with  emphasis 
on  Defence,  and  carried  on  a  propaganda  until  last  year,  when 
(after  an  enlightening  visit  to  Canada  by  their  Secretary)  the  name 
was  changed  to  The  Imperial  Co-operation  League.  In  the  report  of 
his  tour  of  investigation  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Secretary 
said: — 

"that  in  any  scheme  of  representation  that  may  ultimately  be  evolved, 
full  recognition  must  be  given  by  tlie  United  Kingdom  to  the  growing  feeling 
of  Canadian  nationality." 

(a)  Colonial  Secretary  to  Governor  General,  25, Nov.,  1886. 
((>>  The  Kingdom  of  Canada  (Ewart)    p.  161. 
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He  "found  no  enthusiasm  for  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  council." 

And  the  imperial  federation  idea  he  disposed  of  in   the  following 
words: — 

"There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  feeling  exists  that  tlie  only  really  satisfactory 
form  of  representation  will  be  in  a  truly  imperial  parliament,  dealing  only  with 
imperial  affairs,  and  having  full  powers  of  taxation.  But  it  is  recognized  that  this 
would  involve  grave  constitutional  questions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
I'e^cssary  separation  of  local  from  imperial  politics;  and  that  though  this  is 
no  doubt  an  ultimate  ideal,  people  in  the  old  country  are  not  prepared  for  such  a 
ccnstituticnal  change  at  present. 

I  am  well  assured  that  I  speak  the  mind  of  almost  every  Canad- 
ian when  I  say  that  a  parliament  sitting  in  London,  with  Canadians 
in  a  small  minority,  and  having  over  Canadians  "full  powers  of 
taxation"  would  not  only  not  be  ''really  satisfactory"  but  could 
be  established  only  after  war  had  left  us  without  another  man  to 
resist  it.     In  a  subsequent  report  there  was  the  following: — 

"It  is  felt  that  the  new  name  of  the  League  will  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  feelings  of  those  in  the  Dominions  oversea." 

That  is  undoubtedly  true  and  I  congratulate  the  League  and  its 
able  Secretary  upon  their  insight  and  their  courage.  Co-operation  is 
undoubtedly  the  line  along  which  the  w^ork  of  the  League  should 
proceed,  and  it  will  find  that  as  Canadians  cease  to  have  cause  for 
apprehensions  as  to  their  political  autonomy,  and  as  they  cease 
to  be  maligned  because  they  advocate  it,  they  will  be  able  more 
and  more  unreservedly  to  reciprocate  the  sentiments  of  the  League 
and  to  respond  to  any  reasonable  appeal  for  co-operation. 

It  is  to  the  conferences  in  very  large  measure  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  this  very  formal,  and  most  significant,  and  welcome  abandon- 
ment of  federal  proposals.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  if  the  meetings 
had  not  been  instituted,  many  people  would  still  be  federationists 
and  would  be  blaming  men  of  my  way  of  thinking  for  impeding  the 
"unification  of  the  Empire".  The  conferences  have  ended,  for  ever, 
all  such  notions;  and  the  result  has  been  achieved,  not  by  arguments 
(those  existed  and  were  well  known  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  League 
in  1884),  but  (1)  partly  by  the  spectacle  of  one  conference  succeeding 
the  other,  without  anybody  being  able  to  draft  a  federation  pro- 
posal, and  without  anybody  being  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  even  introducing  the  subject  for  discussion;  (2)  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  conferences  has  been 
the   jealous   care   with   which   the   colonies    (Canada   particularly) 
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have  guarded  their  pohtical  independence;  and  (3)  principally  b} 
the  fact  that  the  conferences,  so  far  from  supplying  encouragement; 
for  federationists,  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  complete  colonial  independence.  The  conferences  were 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  forging  new  political  bonds.  They 
have  most  materially  assisted  in  the  disappearance  of  those  which 
existed. 

Let  us  understand  one  another.  When  I  speak  of  political 
bonds,  I  mean  points  of  constitutional,  of  legal  contact.  At  present 
the  British  parliament  legislates  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Canadian  parliament  legislates  for  Canada.  We  have  no  represent- 
ation in  the  British  parliament;  Britishers  have  no  representation  in 
ours;  and  there  is  no  parliament  which  controls  both  of  us.  We 
are,  practically,  for  legislative  purposes,  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent kingdoms.  Our  only  political  relation  is  the  fact  that  we 
both  have  the  same  Sovereign. 

Federationists  had  hoped  to  change  that  relationship.  They 
proposed  to  give  to  each  of  us  a  share  in  the  law-making  power  over 
the  other.  They  proposed  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self- 
governing  colonies  should  unite,  politically,  as  a  federation — that 
is  to  say,  that  each  country  should  cease  to  legislate  with  reference 
to  certain  subjects  and  that  a  federal  parliament  (to  which  we  should 
all  send  representatives)  should  be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  those  subjects.  They  wanted  to  reduce  the  British, 
Canadian,  Australian  and  other  parHaments  to  local  legislatures, 
and  to  erect  a  federal  parliament  at  London  to  make  laws  binding 
upon  all  of  us.  It  was  a  wildly  foolish  notion.  The  conferences 
have  put  an  end  to  it. 

Do  not  confuse  federation  with  co-operation — the  newly- 
declared  object  of  the  League.  So  far  from  being  the  same  thing, 
or  even  like  one  another,  the  one  excludes  the  other;  for  a  federation 
is  a  political  unit  which  operates  under  a  single  constitution,  whereas 
for  co-operation  there  must,  of  course,  be  at  least  two  independent 
states,  each  acting  under  its  own  constitution.  When,  therefore, 
I  say  that  the  conferences  have  ended  all  notions  of  federation,  I  by 
no  means  suggest  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  ideas  of  co-operation. 
On  the  contrary,  by  emphasizing  and  bringing  more  clearly  into 
view  the  fact  that  the  Associated  Kingdoms  are  really  separate  and 
independent  entities  (1)  the  conferences  have  shown  us  that  our 
relations  are  adapted  to  co-operation,  and  (2)  the  conferences  have 
been  led  to  take  some  important  steps  towards  co-K)peration. 

Understanding  now,  it  is  hoped,  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion3 
which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  conferencesi 
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upon  the  political  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
let  me  point  out,  under  the  following  headings,  in  what  ways  the 
conferences  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence : — 

1.  By  recognition  of  ecjual  status  at  the  conferences. 

2.  By  rejection  of  all  proposals  for  closer  political  relations, 

3.  By  recognition  of  almost  complete  legislative  independence. 

4.  By  recognition  of  rights  with  respect  to  treaties. 

5.  By   recognition   of  the   right   to   establish   separate   navies, 

sailing  under  separate  flags. 

6.  By  recognition  of  the  right  to  decline  co-operation  in  war. 

Recognition  of  Equality  of  Status. 

The  earlier  conferences  were  meetings  of  representatives  from 
the  colonies  with  the  Chief  of  the  Department  which  was  supposed 
to  regulate  them — the  Colonial  Secretary.  Nobody  would  have 
thought  of  suggesting  any  other  sort  of  meetings,  and  quite  naturally 
the  name  given  to  them  was  "Colonial  Conferences".  The  various 
governments  had  never,  theretofore,  met  as  negotiating  governments 
— always  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  listened  to,  or  conferred  with 
his  colonies.  Equality  of  status  as  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  self-governing  colonies  had  never  been  even  hinted  at. 
Had  the  conferences  not  met,  the  fact  that  the  colonies  were  no 
longer  colonies  but  equal  sovereignties  would  probably,  for 
many  more  years,  have  remained  unrecognized  and  unacknowledged. 
Repeated  meetings,  however,  have  compelled  the  ascertainment 
and  definition  of  the  true  relation  of  the  conferring  parties,  and  the 
fiction  of  colonial  subordination  has  necessarily  disappeared  before 
the  continuous  display  of  indisputable  equality. 

In  1905,  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  successor  in 
oflfiice  and  effort  of  Mr.  Chamberlain)  endeavored,  in  preliminary 
'".correspondence,  to  give  to  the  then  approaching  conference  an  im- 
perialistic cast  by  assigning  to  it  the  title  Imperial  Council.  Every- 
body agreed  in  the  change  from  Colonial  to  Imperial,  but  the  only 
"result  of  the  attempt  to  turn  the  conferences  into  a  council  was  the 
passage,  at  the  conference  (1907)  of  a  resolution  which  changed 
meetings  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his  colonies  into  meetings 
of  governments.     It  was  as  follows: — 

"That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a  Conference,  to  be  called 
the  Imperial  Conference,  is  held  every  four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common 
.  interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  Hi^  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seas." 
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Completely  to  establish  perfect  equality,  one  further  change  only 
was  necessary,  namely  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  represent- 
ed by  its  Prime  Minister  and  not  by  the  Colonial  Secretary — that 
is  to  say,  that  all  suggestion  of  superior  and  inferior  should  disappear, 
and  that  all  the  kingdoms  should  be  represented  in  the  same  way. 
The  above  resolution,  therefore,  continued  as  follows: — 

"The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex-ofjicio  President, 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  ex-offlcio  members  of 
the  conference." 

The  conferences,  therefore,  have  effected  a  most  marked  and 
most  important  advance  in  colonial  political  evolution  by  recognition 
of  the  great  fact  that  the  relation  of  the  Associated  Kingdoms  is 
not  that  of  metropolitan  and  colonies  but  a  relation  of  sovereignties. 
Whereas,  previously,  communication  was  always  between  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  General,  now  matters  of  general  import- 
ance are  discussed  on  a  footing  of  equality  by  all  the  Prime  Ministers; 
and  the  Colonial  Office  which  formerly  was  our  master,  is  now 
little  more  than  the  secretariat  of  conferences  at  which  our 
Prime  Minister  takes  a  leading  part  in  assigning  to  it  its  work. 
The  positions  have  been  reversed.     It  is  an  extraordinary  change. 


II. — Rejection  of  Proposals  for  Closer  Political  Relations. 


Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  framing  federation  proposals, 
but  declaring  that  "federation  is  in  the  air",  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
posed for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  of  1897,  the  establish- 
ment of  "  a  great  Council  of  the  Empire,"  saying  that 

"it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  might  develop  into  something  still  greater." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  wanted  to  grow  a  federation  if  he  could  not 
make  one.  The  colonies  on  the  other  hand  wanted  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  they  disposed  of  the  proposal  by  passing  the  following 
resolution : — 

"The  Prime  Ministers  .  .  .  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  political  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  colonies  are  generally 
satisfactory,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  things"  (■a). 

(o)  Unanimous  but  for  the  dissent  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 
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At  the  conference  of  1902,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (still  Colonia 
Secretary)  again  proposed  his  council,  but  only  to  meet  with  more 
marked  rebuff — silence. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (Mr.  Chamberlain's  successor)  tried  (in  1905)  to 
make  the  semblance  of  a  move  towards  federation  by  proposing 
(as  has  already  been  said)  that,  at  all  events,  the  conference  should 
be  called  a  council.  Canada  replied  with  the  specific  declaration 
that  she  would  not  assent  to  that  which 

' '  mip;ht  eventually  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  full 
measure  of  autonomous  legislative  and  administrative  power  now  enjoyed  by 
the  self-governing  colonies." 

And  when  the  next  conference  met  (1907),  not  only  did  all  the 
Premiers  agree  with  the  Canadian  view,  but  the  new  Colonial  Secre- 
tary (Lord  Elgin)  himself  concurred  in  it. 

At  the  recent  conference  some  sort  of  a  scheme  with  a  political 
union  aspect  was  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  of  New  Zealand. 
I  do  not  say  whether  or  not  it  was  a  federation  scheme,  nor  do  I 
venture  to  suggest  any  other  adjective  as  properly  descriptive 
of  it.  I  refrain  because  Sir  Joseph  himself  had  no  clear  idea  of  what 
he  wanted.     The  resolution  which  he  moved  was  as  follows: — 

"That  the  Empire  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  imperial  development  which 
renders  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State,  with 
representatives  from  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire,  whether  self-govern- 
ing or  not,  in  theory  and  in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea." 

The  speech  in  which  Sir  Joseph  moved  this  resolution  had, 
however,  no  relation  to  the  proposal.  He  said  that  he  wished  to 
call  his  creation  "an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence"  (something 
entirely  different  from  a  council  advisory  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment) and  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  transferred  to  the 
parliament 

"those  matters  common  to  the  whole  empire — that  is  all  those  in  which 
every  part  of  it  is  alike  interested"  (a). 

Sir  Joseph  finding  difficulty  in  explaining  himself,  Mr.  Asquith 
suggested : — 

"It  is  to  have  exclusive  control  over  the  empire,  as  a  whole,  in  all  questions 
involving  peace  and  war?" 

fa)  Proceedings,  p.  58. 
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To  which  Sir  Joseph  replied : — 

"That  is  so,  with  England  reigning  supreme  upon  it". 

Mr.  Asquith  again  interjected:  — 

"The  new  body  is  to  have  the  exclusive  power  of  treaties  and  foreign  rela- 
tions too?" 

And  Sir  Joseph  answered :  — 

"(1)  Peace  and  war  treaties  and  foreign  relations  generally.  (2)  Imperial 
defence  and  the  providing  of  the  revenues  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  for  the 
general  support  of  this  imperial  proposal." 

Sir  Joseph  admitted  that  as  an  outcome  of  his  suggestion: — 

"necessarily  there  would  be  a  tremendous  change  made  in  the  old  country 
in  cormection  ^\-ith  the  present  imperial  parliament." 

and  he  thought  that  his  new  imperial  parliament  of  defence  would 
step  into  the  shoes  of  the  present  imperial  parliament;  but  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  new  body  was  to  be  known 
as  an  advisory  council  or  an  imperial  parliament.  Confusion  could, 
of  course,  be  no  further  confounded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  debate, 
Mr.  Batchelor  (of  Australia)  very  truly  said: 

' '  This  resolution  which  you  have  here  has  not  been  discussed  at  all;  it  is 
quite  a  different  proposition  .  .  .  Tliat  was  an  Advisory  Council  on  all  questions 
— as  against  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence;  so  that  we  are  really,  in  reject- 
ing this  resolution,  rejecting  wholly  wthout  discussion"  (a). 

Rather  than  that  it  should  be  unanimously  rejected,  Sir  Joseph 
withdrew  his  proposal.  It  and  his  speech  form  a  good  example  of 
the  extremely  crude  notions  which  many  people  have  of  constitutional 
relations.  Ask  one  of  these  men  to  put  his  suggestion  on  paper, 
and  either  he  will  decline  or  he  will  produce  something  which  will 
not  stand  an  hour's  discussion.  I  say  so  somewhat  confidently, 
because,  from  the  birth  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  down 
to  the  present  time,  nothing  else  has  ever  been  done. 

Review  of  the  effect  of  the  conferences  upon  political  relations 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  fact  that  scattered 
through  their  proceedings  (in  places  too  numerous  for  mention) 
are  to  be  found  the  clearest  assertions  and  admissions  of  the  practical 

(a)  Proceedings,  p.  74. 
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independence  of  what  are  called  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
Two  quotations,  alone,  must  suffice.  In  1907,  the  British  Premier 
(Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman)  said: — 

"We  found  ourselves,  gentlemen,  upon  freedom  and  independence — that 
is  the  essence  of  the  imperial  connection.  Freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  states,  freedom  in  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  mother 
country." 

And  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  Elgin — a  worthy  descendant 
of  Canada's  Governor  of  1847-54)  said  that  he  concurred 

"in  the  principle  which  the  Prime  Minister  laid  down,  that  is  to  say,  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  different  governments  which  are  part  of  the 
British    Empire." 

The  following  summary  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  conferences  upon  the  question  of  closer  political  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  It  may  be  stated  in 
this  way. 

1.  Although  the  conferences  were  commenced  as  meetings 
between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  representatives  of  colonies 
supposedly  subordinate  to  him,  they  have  become  meetings,  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  between  the  governments  of  independent 
kingdoms. 

2.  Although  the  conferences  were  instituted  (1887)  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  the  effect  has  been  to  con- 
vince the  successor  of  that  League,  and  everybody  else,  that  federation 
is  impracticable— that  co-operation  and  not  incorporation  is  all  that 
can  be  accomplished. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  federation  is  undesirable,  the  establishment  of 
a  council  which  might  develop  into  federation  is  also  undesirable. 

4.  The  colonies  have  definitely  refused  to  assent  to  that  which 
might  encroach 

"  upon  the  full  measure  of  autonomous  legislative  and  administrative 
power  now  enjoyed  " 

by  them;  and  the  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  council,  made  by 
one  Colonial  Secretary,  has  been  condemned  by  his  successor. 
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III. — Recognition  of  Legislative  Independence. 

In  earlier  days  the  Colonial  Office  exercised  close  supervision 
over  Canadian  legislation,  and  as  late  as  the  year  following  the 
first  of  the  conferences  (1888)  assent  to  a  bill  (a)  was  refused.  Now 
' '  freedom  and  independence  . .  is  the  essence  of  the  imperial  con- 
nection." Further  interference  with  Canadian  legislation  will  almost 
certainly  never  be  attempted.  Its  only  effect  would  be  to  make 
imminent,  if  not  immediate,  our  national  birth-day. 

Two  qualifications  must  be  attaclied  to  the  assertion  that  the 
conferences  have  recognized  our  legislative  independence.  First 
with  reference  to  shipping  and  second  with  reference  to  naturaliza- 
tion. It  is  said  that  we  cannot  make  laws  binding  upon  British 
ships  in  Canadian  waters,  and  that  we  cannot  so  thoroughly  naturalize 
a  foreigner  that  he  will  carry  his  new  nationality  with  him  beyond 
our  geographical  limits.  I  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  conten- 
tions, but  must,  of  course,  admit  their  existence.  At  the  last 
conference,  Sir  Wilfrid  denied  the  validity  of  the  first  of  them  (h). 
I  regret  that  he  did  not  deal  similarly  with  the  second.  The  points 
involved  are  somewhat  technical  and  not  suitable  for  discussion  in 
these  Papers.  I  shall  probably  send  to  one  of  our  law  journals  a 
statement  of  my  views. 

IV. — Recognition  of  Rights  ivith  Respect  to  Treaties. 

After  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  failed  to  arrange  for  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements  with  the  United  States  he  determined  to  try  his 
hand  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Two  treaties,  however  —  the 
German  and  the  Belgian — interfered  with  his  freedom  of  action. 
They  had  been  made  without  our  assent  and  by  men  who,  as  Lord 
Salisbui'v  afterwards  said,  had  not  "any  notion  that  they  were  sign- 
ing pledges  at  all"  (c).  How  we  got  rid  of  them  is  told  in  my  book, 
The  Kingdom  of  Canada  (pp.  258-268).  Canadian  protests  and  peti- 
tions had  been  met  with  bhink  refusal,  but  the  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  premieis  at  the  conference  of  1897  was  another  matter,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  way. 

Our  recent  leciprocal  arrangements  with  France  and  other  coun- 
tries have  brought  to  light  fifteen  other  treaties  from  wliich  we  must 
be  freed  if  wo  are  to  be  able  to  operate  freely.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  is  tliat  release  can  be  obtained  only  by  agreement  witli  the 

(a)  The  Copyright  Bill. 
■b)  Proceedings,  p.  406. 
(c)  The  Kingdom  of  Canada,  p.  258. 
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Gthe-r  states,  or  by  denunciation  of  the  treaties — that  is  by  termin- 
ating them  altogether  (a) .  Naturally  tlie  United  Kingdom  does  not 
wish  to  take  the  latter  course;  but  she  recognizes  Canada's  embarr- 
assment and  the  reasonableness  of  her  desire  to  be  free.  According- 
ly at  the  last  conference  a  resolution,  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  requesting 
that  negotiations  should  be  opened 

"with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  those  Dominions.  .  .  to  withdraw 
from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  without  impairing  the  treaty  in  respect  of  the 
rest  of  the  Empire"  (b), 

was  accepted  by  the  British  Government  and  the  negotiations 
aie  now  proceeding. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  without  the  conferences  we  should  still 
be  bound  by  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties,  and  that  we  should 
not,  as  yet,  have  even  thought  of  attacking  the  other  fifteen. 

V. — Recognition  of  the  Right  to  Establish  Separate  Navies. 

At  the  conference  of  1902,  the  War  Office  presented  a  memoran- 
dum in  which  was  the  following: — 

' '  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  so  far  as  any  general 
scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  had  been  considered,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  military  responsibility  of  our  great  self-governing  colonies 
were  limited  to  local  defence,  and  that  the  entire  burden  of  furnishing  reinforce- 
ments to  any  portion  of  the  Empire  against  which  an  hostile  attack  in  force 
might  be  directed  must  fall  on  the  regular  army." 

That  was  a  most  reasonable  understanding.  The  colonies 
were  never  consulted  as  to  the  making  of  war,  and  they,  therefore, 
did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  if,  without  grumbling,  they 
defended  themselves  from  attacks  due  to  a  policy  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  Canada  has  done  that  twice.  She  made  no  re- 
monstrance, although  the  wars  were  very  foolish.  At  the  confer- 
ences Lord  Salisbury,  and  more  noticeably  Mr,  Chamberlain,  tried 
to  change  the  war-relation,  and  to  turn  the  colonies  into  British 
bases  of  supjily.  Effoi't  after  effort  was  made.  The  result  has 
been  as  we  shall  see. 

Yielding  to  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  for 
the  summoning  of  the  first  conference,  and  declaring  that  commercial 
union  was  impracticable,  Lord  Salisbury  added: — - 

Co;  One  of  them  was  made  by  Cromwell  and  another  by  Charles  II. 
(6)  Proceedings,  pp.  333-9. 
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"I  will  pass  that  by,  and  merely  point  your  attention  to  the  Kriegsverein , 
■which  I  believe  is  the  real  and  most  important  business  upon  which  you  will 
be  engaged,  that  is  to  say,  the  union  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence." 

By  "'union",  however,  Lord  Salisbury  meant  united  subscription 
to  the  British  navy,  and  that  form  of  union  was  pressed  upon  the 
colonies  with  such  success  that  the  conference  of  1902  saw  every 
one  of  them  handing  over  their  annual  cheques — every  one  but  one, 
Canada  never  faltered.  She  had  to  take  abuse,  but  she  pursued  un- 
swervingly her  traditional  policy  of  self-government,  and  after  20 
years  (1887-1907)  had  the  splendid  satisfaction  of  seeing,  not  only 
every  colony  (except  New  Zealand) ,  but  the  Admiralty  itself  and  the 
British  Government  recognize  that  her  policy  was  the  right  one. 

Canada  and  Australia  have  commenced  their  naval  history, 
and  their  shijjs  fly  their  own  flags.  They  carry,  as  agreed  at  the  con- 
ference of  1911,  at  the  stern 

"the  white  ensign  as  the  sjTnbol  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown" 

(not  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  but  the  authority  of  the  King, 
the  King  of  Canada) , 

"and  at  the  jack-staff,  the  distinctive  flag  of  the  Dominioi-." 

The  conference  moreover  declared  that 

"The  naval  services  and  forces  of  the  Dominions  of  Canada  and  Australia 
will  beEXCLUSl  VELY  under  the  control  of  their  respective  governments"  (o). 

Very  many  years  would,  most  certainly,  have  elapsed  before  Can- 
ada or  Australia,  without  the  aid  of  the  conferences,  could  have  ob- 
tained such  an  admission  from  the  Admiralty.  Canada  has  now 
(in  the  making,  principally)  her  own  navy,  carrying  her  own  flag, 
and  subject  to  her  own  orders,  ^^'ell  done  Sir  ^\'ilfrid  and  Mr. 
Brodeur!  That  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  Canadian  statesman- 
ship has  ever  accomplished.  Its  far-reaching  importance  is  not  yet 
generally  understood. 

VI. — Recognition  of  the  Right  to  Decline  Co-operation  in  War. 

There  being  (as  already  mentioned)  no  arrangement  for  co-oper- 
ation in  case  of  war,  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1902  tried  to  make  one. 
Through  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  he  asked  the  colonies 

(a)  CcJ.  574r,-2,  p.  1. 
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"to  give  some  assurance  as  to  the  strengtli  of  the  contingents  which  they 
should  be  able  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government  for  extra- 
colonial  service  in  a  war  with  a  European  power." 

Canada  and  Australia  replied  that  "when  the  need  arose" 
they  would  determine  "how  and  to  what  extent  it  would  render 
assistance."  No  such  request  has  ever  since  been  repeated;  indeed 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  colonies  to  participate  or  not,  as  they  please 
has,  impliedly  but  sufficiently,  been  admitted.  The  declaration  of 
the  conference  as  to  the  colonial  navies  being  "exclusively"  under 
colonial  control  makes  that  matter  pretty  clear. 

Sir  Wilfrid  has  always  spoken  with  unmistakable  precision  upon 
this  point.  Just  before  leaving  to  attend  the  1902  conference,  he 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons: — 

"It  would  be  the  most  suicidal  policy  that  could  be  devised  for  Canada  to 
enter  into  that  vortex  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe— England  included — are 
engaged  at  the  present  time." 

At  Montreal  (10  October,  1910)  he  said:— 

"Does  it  follow  that  because  we  are  exposed  to  attack  we  are  going  to  take 
part  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Empire ?     No.    "VVe  shall  take  part  if  we  think  proper .  .  . 

The  most  important  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  declarations  was  made  at 
the  recent  conference.  Sir  Joseph  W'ard  had  proposed  a  resolution 
regretting  that  the  colonies  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  British 
Government  with  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  London.  Durmg 
the  debate  Sir  Wilfrid  said: 

"We  may  give  advice  if  our  advice  is  sought;  but  if  your  advice  is  sought, 
or  if  you  tender  it,  I  do  not  think  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  undertake  to 
carry  out  that  advice  unless  you  are  prepared  to  back  that  advice  with  all  your 
strength,  and  take  part  in  the  Mar  and  insist  upon  having  the  rules  carried  out 
according  to  the  maimer  in  which  you  think  the  war  should  be  carried  out. 
We  have  taken  the  position  in  Canada  that  we  do  not  think  that  we  are  bound  to 
take  part  in  every  war,  and  that  our  fleet  may  not  be  called  upon  in  all  cases, 
and,  therefore,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  it  better  under  such  circumstances  to  leave 
the  negotiations  of  these  regulations  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Mar  is  carried 
on  to  the  chief  partner  of  the  family,  the  one  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  in  part 
on  some  occasions  and  the  M'hole  burden  on  perhaps  other  occasions"  (a) . 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Asquith  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whether  he  had  taken  note  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  statement,  and 

la)  Proceedings,  p.  117. 
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"whether  this  doctrine  was  held  by  any  of  the  other  Dominions;  whether 
it  was  accepted  by  the  British  Government"  etc. 

Mr.  Asquith  replied,  in  part,  as  follows: — 

"Tlie  matters  referred  to  are  too  grave  and  delicate  to  be  dealt  ^\'ith  by  way 
of  question  and  answer"  (a). 

On  another  occasion  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  a  more  illuminating 
reply.  He  was  asked,  with  reference  to  the  recent  renewal  of  the 
Japanese  treaty 

"whether  the  Japanese  Government  were  informed  as  to  what  course  of 
action  would  be  pursued  by  the  Dominions  should  Great  Britain  be  involved 
in  war  imder  article  two  of  the  treaty." 

The  reply,  in  part,  was 

' '  The  action  to  be  taken  bj'  the  Dominions  in  any  war  in  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  may  be  engaged  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  consultation  with  the  Dominions,  and  is  not  one  for  discussion 
with  any  foreign  government"  (6). 

That  statement,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid's declaration  of  Canadian  attitude  at  the  conference  had  passed 
unchallenged,  satisfactorily  establishes  two  points:  (1)  that  Cana- 
dian participation  in  British  wars  is  a  matter  not  of  settled  necessity 
but  one  for  consideration  between  the  two  governments,  and  (2) 
Canada  is  not  pledged  by  the  treaty  with  Japan  to  join  in  rendering 
the  military  support  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  promised  on  her 
own  behalf.  It  would  be  too  absurd  that  the  United  Kingdom  should 
expect  us  to  join  not  only  in  wars  which  she  herself  might  undertake, 
but  in  wars  in  which  Japan  chose  to  engage. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  the  conferences  have  brought 
to  Canada's  sister  colonies  is  the  opportunity  which  it  has  afforded 
their  men  of  meeting  Sir  Wilfrid  and  learning  of  him.  His  repeated 
insistence  upon  the  principle  of  colonial  self-government,  his  refusal 
to  depart  a  hair's  breadth  from  that  principle,  and  his  declaration 
that  it  applies  as  well  to  war  as  to  every  other  department  of  govern- 
ment, have  made  profound  impression  upon  the  other  colonies. 
According  to  Mr.  Stead,  the  Premier  of  Australia  (Mr.  Fisher)  has 
recently  expressed  himself  more  strongly  than  Sir  Wilfrid  himself, 
and  the  Premier,  although  denying  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stead's 
report,  has  said: — 

(a)  Times,  28  .July.  lUll. 
(6'  Time^,  21  Julv,  Kill. 
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"While  the  war  is  on,  we  shall  defend  ourselves,  but  whether  we  shall  be 
drawn  into  it,  in  the  way  of  granting  direct  help,  will  be  a  matter  to  be  settled 
by  parliament"  (a). 

In  South  Africa  the  Volksstem  (b) ,  quoting  from  Sir  Wilfrid, 
has  adopted  the  same  attitude,  and  General  Hertzog  (the  Minister 
of  Justice)  seems  to  have  said: — 

"We  do  not  participate  in  its  (Europe's)  intrigues  and  are  not  concerned 
in  its  ambitions"  (c). 

The  London   Times  understands  that 

"The  parliaments  of  Canada  and  Australia  have  decided  that  these  navies 
should  be  placed  under  the  British  Admiralty  in  time  of  war,  only  if  they  so  decid- 
ed" (d). 

A  word  of  caution  to  the  reader  must  be  added.  Please  disting- 
uish between  what  Canada  may  or  will  do,  and  what  Canada  must 
do.  I  have  said  nothing  here,  or  eleswhere,  as  to  what  Canada  will 
do,  and  have  offered  no  advice  upon  that  point.  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  make  as  clear  as  I  can  our  constitutional  position. 
All  that  I  have  said  has  been  directed  to  the  question  of  our  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  authority,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying answers  to  questions  with  reference  to  the  use  which  we  shall 
make  of  our  authority  under  hypothetical  circumstances.  We  have 
the  power,  and  the  right  to  do  as  we  wish — that  is  all  that  I  ui-ge. 


Other  Work  of  the  Conferences. 

Besides  dealing,  as  above  indicated,  with  questions  of  first  class 
importance  touching  the  political  and  war  relations  between  the  Asso- 
ciated Kingdoms,  the  conferences  have  adopted  various  resolutions 
of  minor  and  even  minus  value.  Most  of  them  relate  to  subjects  of 
international  rather  than  purely  inter-kingdom  interest,  e.g.,  copy- 
right, trade-marks,  enforcement  of  judgments,  etc.  And  indeed 
so  much  was  that  the  case,  and  so  largely  did  discussion  of  them  engross 
the  time  of  the  conferences  that  the  Australian  Premier,  Mr.  Fisher, 
is  reported  to  have  said : — - 

(a)  London  ChronirAe,  14  Aug.  1911. 

(b^  The  Volksstem  is  believed  to  enjoy  very  close  relations  with  the  Union  Ministry.     Lon- 
don Times,  19  July.  1911.     See  also  issues  of  15,  17,  19,  22  July. 
(c)  London  Sunday  Times,  23  July,  1911. 
(di  Issue  of  29  July,  1911. 
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"So  successful  has  been  the  conference  and  so  broadened  has  its  outlook  be- 
come, that  I  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  fui-ther  extending  its  pur- 
view, so  that  it  may  be  developed  into  an  international  conference." 

And  a  London  newspaper  (a)  has  asked: — 

"Why  should  not  the  next  conference  include  the  President  of  the  United 
States?" 

Other  conferences  will  no  doubt  be  held.  They  will  continue 
to  be  meetings  between  governments  and  governments  upon  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality.  Their  trend  is  now  perfectly  clear.  At  first 
all  the  colonies,  except  Canada,  went  wrong  upon  the  navy  question, 
but  that  has  now  been  settled  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  No 
mistake  has  been  made  as  to  federation,  or  a  council,  or  any  other 
entangling  device.  Even  the  word  council  has  been  specifically 
rejected  as  the  title  of  the  meetings.  Political  relations  ma}'  again 
come  under  discussion,  but  with  a  view  not  to  the  forging  of  new 
political  bonds,  but  to  the  completion  of  the  national  evolution  of 
the  colonies,  which  cannot  now  be  long  delayed.  The  conferences 
have  brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  declared  independence,  for  they 
have  procured  for  us  the  acknowledgment  of  our  equality  of  status 
with  the  United  Kingdom  itself;  they  have  forever  dissipated  the 
notion  of  imperial  federation;  they  have  recognized  our  almost 
complete  legislative  independence;  they  have  obtained  for  us  release 
from  some  entangling  commercial  treaties,  and  have  recognized 
our  right  to  be  free  from  the  others;  they  have  acknowledged  our 
right  to  establish  a  separate  navy  under  our  own  flag;  and  they 
have  recognized  our  right  to  abstain  from  co-operation  in  British 
wars.  The  conferences  have  become  to  Canada  what  the  Congress 
was  to  the  revolting  American  colonies — a  swift  developer  of  colonial 
independence,  and  they  are  already  receiving  some  of  the  condemn- 
ation which  was  so  abundantly  lavished  upon  their  prototype.  The 
methods  are  different,  the  temper  is  very  different,  the  end  promises 
to  be  the  same  —  the  same  so  far  as  independence  is  concerned,  but 
different  in  that  in  our  case  there  will  be  no  rupture  of  our  allegiance 
to  our  King.  We  shall  retain  not  only  warm  sympathy  with  our 
former  rulers,  but  close  political  association  with  them  through 
devotion  to  the  same  sovereign. 

(a^  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  4  June,  1911. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  LORD  GREY. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  Canada's  very  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  independence  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  still  regard  themselves  as  staunch  imperialists  not  only 
contentedly  accept  the  advances  which  from  time  to  time  are  made, 
but  that  they  themselves  are  learning  to  use,  with  apparent  pleasure, 
the  language  of  nationalism.  When,  as  in  earlier  days,  progress 
was  slow,  every  advance  was  fought  and  every  success  was  deplored. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  conferences,  improvements  come  so  frequently 
that  they  have  almost  ceased  to  attract  attention;  and  imperialists, 
almost  if  not  quite  unconscious  of  abandonment  of  previous  attitudes, 
are  taking  on  the  national  spirit  and  are  repeating  the  nationalistic 
phrases. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  noteworthy  in  this  respect  than 
the  speech  of  Lord  Grey  at  the  banquet  recently  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa.  His  Excellency  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  devoted  imperialist,  but  his  speech  was  such  that,  in  the  middle  of  it, 
an  assertion  of  his  imperialism  was  quite  appropriate,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary.  A  few  years  ago  such  an  assertion  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  not  quite  consistent  with  such  a  speech;  but  now  that  im- 
perialism has  ceased  to  be  imperialism,  and  has  become,  by  the  aban- 
donment of  federation  notions,  little  more  than  a  desire  (in  which 
many  nationalists  join)  for  co-operation  between  the  Associated 
Kingdoms,  nationalistic  language  is  easily  accepted  and  indeed 
loudly  acclaimed — if  it  comes  from  a  staunch  imperialist. 

Most  of  us  are  much  too  busy  with  our  own  private  affairs 
to  note  the  rapidity  of  Canada's  political  progress,  and  few  have 
sufficiently  clear  recollection  of  past  events  to  be  able  to  compare 
our  position  now  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Even  some  of  those 
men  who  undertake  to  discuss  the  subject  know  little  about  it, 
and  they  are  therefore  apt  to  fall  into  very  absurd  statements — for 
example  the  assertion  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  (a) 
who  said: — 

"It  is  doubtful  even  if  a  single  one  of  the  old  ties  which  existed,  say,  half 
a  century  ago  is  yet  broken,  except  possibly,  that  Canada's  independent  right 
to  make  her  own  customs  laws  (b)  is  now  fully  admitted." 

(a)  Aug.  1907,  p.  297. 

(6)  That  was  a  bad  shot.     Our  right  to  make  our  own  customs  laws  was  substantially 
Secured  more  than  60  years  ago. 
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What  a  very  different  picture  is  presented  to  us  by  Lord  Grey? 

"When  I  came  (he  said)  to  this  country"  (not  fifty  but  only  seven  years 
ago)  "Canada  was  still  in  her  colonial  clothes." 

|.  :■*    And  now  what  ? 

"To  me  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  garrisons  from  your  Canadian  sea- 
ports was  a  proclamation  to  the  world  that  a  new  national  spirit  had  been  bom 
in   Canada.  ..." 

"I  have  rejoiced  as  an  EnglLsliman  over  the  material  developments  of 
Canada,  and  over  her  emergence  from  the  status  of  a  daughter  to  that  of  a  sister 
nation  in  the  empire"  (a). 

Acting  upon  this  conception,  Lord  Grey  told  us  that  he  never 
uses  the  terms  colony  or  colonials,  as  applicable  to  Canada  or  Cana- 
dians; and  that  he  always  speaks  of  the  Canadian  government  not 
as  "my  ministers"  but  as  "His  Majesty's  Canadian  ministers." 

That  is  all  extremely  satisfactory.  It  indicates  a  most  extra- 
ordinary advance  upon  a  few  years  ago,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  in  the  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  that  fact  by  such 
an  imperialist  as  Lord  Grey,  and  in  the  almost  official  recognition 
of  it  by  His  Majesty's  representative.  And  may  I  not  most  respect- 
fully ask  whether  if  it  really  be  the  truth  that  Canada  has  ceased  to 
be  a  colony;  if  she  has  really  emerged  from  the  status  of  daughter- 
nation  and  become  a  sister-nation;  and  if  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  has  publicly  recognised  and  declared  those  facts,  is  there 
any  impropriety  in  a  nationalist  or  anybody  else  saying  precisely 
the  same  thing? 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Lord  Grey  described  our  position 
as  that  of  "a  dependent  independency",  using  the  adjective,  he  says, 
because 

"You  are  dependent  for  your  security  on  the  supremacy  of  the  British  navy." 

The  two  derivatives  of  the  same  word  (dependent  and  independency) 
are  here  used  with  different  meanings.  Lord  Grey  did  not  mean  to 
saythat  an  independent  state  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  any  thing, 
politically,  but  an  independent  state.  He  meant,  no  doubt,  that 
Canada  is  politically  an  independency,  but  for  her  security  she  relies 
or  depends  upon  the  British  navy.  Just  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  an  independency,  but  relies  or  depends  upon  foreign  countries 
for  her  food  supply;  and  just  as  (if  we  accept  Lord  Grey's  suggestion) 
the  United  States  is  an  independency  but  depends  upon  the  British 
navy  for  support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  If  it  be  true  that  Canada 
depends  for  her  security  upon  the  British  navy,  her  case  is  far  from 

(o)  In  some  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  speech,  the  word  assistant  appeared  between 
the  words  "sister"  and  "nation".     I  am  informed  that  the  word  was  not  used  by  Lord  Grey 
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singular,  and  her  political  status  is  not  thereby  affected.  Holland 
is  an  independency,  although  her  integrity  is  guaranteed  and  secured 
by  agreement  of  the  principal  European  powers.  France  is  very 
clearly  dependent  upon  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia;  Germany 
is  dependent  upon  Austria  and  Italy;  the  United  Kingdom  is  depen- 
dent upon  Japan,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  with 
reference  to  our  alleged  dependence  upon  the  British  navy,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  feels  verj^  much  more  dependent  upon  Canada 
than  does  Canada  upon  the  United  Kingdom.  Almost  our  only  war 
danger  comes  from  the  fact  of  our  association  with  that  country. 
Completely  separated,  we  might  go  on  for  another  hundred  years 
without  firing  a  shot.  As  we  are,  we  may  be  at  it  next  week.  If 
Canada  is  a  "dependent  independency,"  so  also,  in  much  a  more  leal 
sense,  is  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lord  Grey  spoke  of  Canada  not  only  as  an  independency  (al- 
though a  dependent  one)  but  as  a  kingdom.     He  said: 

"In  the  imperialism  of  \\hich  I  am  a  devotee,  there  is  no  question  of  inter- 
ference by  the  parliament  of  one  kingdom  -nith  the  parliament  of  another  kingdom 
or  dominion  within  the  empire." 

Practically,  no  doubt,  Canada  is  a  kingdom,  Ijut  officially  she 
is  styled  a  dominion,  and  I  admire  extremely  the  courage  with  which 
Lord  Grey  set  aside  mere  convention,  and  gave  to  us  the  title  as 
well  as  the  status  which  we  have  earned  and  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  enjoy. 

And  now  let  me  shortly  sum  up  what  Lord  Grey  has  said: 
He  appears  to  acknowledge  equality  of  political  status  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  for  he  rejoices  at  Canada's  eleva- 
tion from  daughter-nation  to  sister-nation.  He  has  discarded  the 
words  "colony"  and  ''colonials".  He  describes  Canada  as  an  "in- 
dependency" relying  for  security  upon  the  British  navy.  He 
regards  Canada  as  a  kingdom.  And  he  refers  to  the  Canadian 
government,  not  as  "my  ministers"  (as  in  former  days),  but  as 
"His  Majesty's  Canadian  ministers". 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Lord  Grey  for  this  splendid  Canadian 
speech.  Perhaps  no  one  in  public  life  in  Canada  would  have  ventured 
to  use  such  language,  unless,  perhaps,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  part  of  that  gentleman's  present  punishment 
cannot  be  traced  to  his  proclamation  of  somewhat  similar  sentiments. 

The  extracts  which  I  have  given  from  Lord  Grey's  speech  would 
be  misleading  if  they  were  unaccompanied  by  another,  in  which 
His  Excellency  said  that  he 
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"could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  self-governing  portion  of  the  empire 
in  its  senses,  ever  thinking  tliat  there  could  be  a  nobler  future  and  a  greater 
destiny  for  it  outside  rather  than  inside  the  British  Empire." 

In  this  sentence  Lord  Grey  fully  justifies  his  claim  to  rank  as 
an  imperialist.  A  short  time  ago  imperialists  said  federation,  but 
declined  to  say  what  they  meant  hy  federation.  In  truth  they  meant 
nothing,  and  they  deprecated  any  attempt  at  explanation.  As  the 
word  disappears,  I  notice,  with  increasing  frequency,  the  phrase 
"inside  the  empire."  But  what  does  that  mean?  Does  it,  indeed, 
mean  anything  ?  And  if  so  would  it  be  a  sin  to  tell  us  what  its  signi- 
fication really  is? 

Canada  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  empire.  She  was  ruled  from 
Downing  Street.  She  was  a  colony.  She  was  a  British  possession. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  sent  out  orders  and  we  obeyed  them — usually. 
Our  governors  selected  their  councils  and  arranged  (as  well  as  they 
could)  for  a  majority  in  the  assemblies  in  the  good  old  British  way. 
Yes,  Canada  was  then  a  colony  and  a  part  of  the  Empire.  But  now 
she  h-as  ceased  to  be  a  colony.  She  is  a  kingdom.  She  is  a  sister- 
nation.  She  is  an  independency  (a).  And  is  she,  nevertheless, 
still  part  of  the  empire?  And  if  so  what  is  her  place,  and  how  shall 
we  describe  it? 

The  empire  consists  of  two  parts — the  dominant  and  the  sub- 
ordinate, namely,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  territories  which  the 
United  Kingdom  controls.  Any  place  in  the  world  that  is  not  in  one 
or  other  of  those  categories  is  not  and  cannot  be  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  alone  the  dominant  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Her  authority  is  exercised  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Canada  has  no  representation  in  that  parliament  and  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  She  is  not  inside  the  empire,  therefore, 
in  respect  of  the  dominant  part  of  it.  And  she  is  not  now  a  territory 
governed  by  the  dominant  part.  How,  then,  can  she  be  inside  the 
empire  ? 

Every  organism  must  have  some  connection  between  its  parts. 
Canada  for  example  is  a  political  organism.  She  has  a  certain  struc- 
ture, and  every  one  of  her  parts  has  its  relations  and  its  functions. 
Similarly  the  British  Empire  has  its  known  structure  and  relations — a 
host  of  places  with  more  or  less  of  local  governing  authority,  and  all 
of  them  related  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  submission  to  its  power 
of  control. 

(a)  I  speak  of  course,  as  Lorrl  Grey  did,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  very  generally. 
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Now  will  anyone  tell  me  what  is  the  political  connection  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada?  They  have  the  same  king? 
Yes,  but  of  course,  two  kingdoms  with  the  same  king  are  two  king- 
doms, and  not  an  empire  or  in  the  least  like  an  empire. 

What  other  political  connection  is  there?  Can  you  think  of 
any?  The  United  Kingdom  does  not  legislate  for  us.  She  does 
not  administer  for  us.  She  does  not  make  treaties  for  us — either 
respecting  trade  or  war.  She  has  no  control  over  our  soldiers.  Our 
own  flag  floats  over  our  own  navy.  Tf  Canada  is  a  part  of  the  political 
organism  known  as  the  British  Empire,  will  some  one  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of  the  connection?  Is  it  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council? — the  fact  that  British  judges  decide 
our  law-suits  for  us?  But  they  do  that  only  because,  so  far,  we  seem 
to  want  them  to  do  it,  and  not  because  we  are  in  an 3^  way  subordinated 
to  them.  A  short  time  ago  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  a 
statute  cutting  off  all  such  appeals  in  criminal  cases.  If  we  are 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire  merely  because  we  permit  some  of  our 
civil  cases  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  would  the  Empire  be  dismembered 
if  we  ceased  to  give  to  corporations  and  other  very  wealthy  suitors 
the  privilege  of  unduly  protracting  litigation — if  we  required  them 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  same  sort  of  justice  that  appears  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  rest  of  us,  namely  Canadian  j  ustice  ? 

The  imperial  relation,  then,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  has,  practically,  come  to  an  end;  and  probably,  in  view  of 
Lord  Grey's  other  language,  what  he  meant  by  "inside  the  empire" 
was  not  that  he  desired  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  it, 
or  rearrange  it,  but  that  Canada  ought  to  ally  herself  and  closely 
co-operate  with  the  British  Empire.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  It  is  one  not  of  status  but  of  policy,  about  which 
there  is  possibly  not  very  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  nature  of  our  constitutional  relation  to  the  United 
Kingdom.     It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  completest  independence. 

Canada  is  not  now  and  never  again  will  be  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  remain  in 
close  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  her  British  sister -kingdom. 
The  principle,  which,  from  the  first,  I  have  persistently  advocated  is 
"co-operation,  not  incorporation,"  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  at 
the  recent  Imperial  Conference,  Mr.  Harcourt  (the  Colonial  Secretary) 
said  that  its  ''governing  note"  had  been  not  "imperial  concentra- 
tion" but  "imperial  co-operation"  (a). 

I  most  heartily  agree  with  Lord  Grey's  appreciation  of 

(a)  Proceedings,  p.  340. 
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"the  British  Empire  as  the  most  potent  instrument  ever  conceived  by  man 
for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  law  and  order,  freedom  and  duty,  service  and  mercy 
throughout  the  world." 

It  may  be  that  the  day  has  come  when  we" are  too  big  to  be  subordin- 
ate— nature  does  that  for  us  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  individually 
as  well  as  nationally.  It  may  be  that  our  dignity  and  self-respect 
require  that  we  should  assume  befitting  charge  and  direction  of  every 
item  of  our  own  affairs.  It  may  be  that,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  en- 
counter some  of  the  problems  that  attend  the  commencement  of 
all  independent  life.  But  we  have  promised  to  us,  and  in  any  case 
we  should  be  sure  that  we  should  receive,  the  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  people  from  whom  most  of  us  are  descended,  and  for 
whose  welfare  very  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  make  sacrifice. 
Canada  cannot  fail.  Those  who  know  her  best  are  those  who  have 
the  least  apprehension  as  to  her  perfect  success. 

Lord  Grey  has  done  much  to  cement  the  heart-union  of  the  two 
countries.  If  in  his  earlier  stages  he  kept  us  timid  and  apprehensive 
about  his  federation  schemes,  we  at  least  never  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  his  conviction  that  the  path  he  proposed  was  the  best  for  Canada. 
And  if  now,  as  appears  probable,  he  has  accepted  the  Canadian  view 
that  for  the  future  the  i-elation  of  the  sister-kingdoms  must  be  based 
not  upon  written  constitutions  and  political  parchments,  but  upon 
sympathy  and  good  will,  upon  common  ancestr}^  and  traditions, 
upon  similaiity  of  ideals  and  aims,  he  will  be  better  able  than  when 
he  came  to  us  to  take  an  important,  not  improbably  a  leading  part, 
in  the  re-adjustment  of  the  present  anohialous  and  unsatisfactory 
relations  between  the  Associated  Kingdoms. 

A  man  of  great  capacity,  of  splendid  ideals,  of  untiring  energy, 
of  unfailing  tact,  and  having  at  command  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  Lord  Grey  has  not  completed,  as  he 
leaves  Canada,  the  full  tale  of  his  achievements.  We  have  in  him 
a  warm  and  powerful  friend.  He  takes  with  him  our  respect,  our 
esteem,  and  our  affection. 

John  S.  Ewakt. 
Ottawa,  October,  1911. 


In  February  last,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour 
said: 

"the  British  Empire  1ms  reached  a  point  of  development  now  at  which 
tliis  country  is  simply  the  first  among  equaU,  so  far  as  the  great  self-governing 
parts  of  the  Kingdoms  are  concerned"     {Times,  7  Feb.  1911). 
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